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From the Baltimore Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. No. 5. 
Carson.—We treated in a concise man- 

ner of oxygen and hydrogen gasses, and 
own their important offices in vegeta- 
(ion; it now remains for us to examine 
carbonic acid gas. Those two, with car- 
jonic acid gas, we have shown are the 
principal constituents of all vegetable mat- 
ter. Nitrogen gas enters into the compo- 
ition of a few vegetable substances; but 
its offices are but little understood, and it 
is believed they are limited to but a few. 
It enters more copiously into the com3o0- 
sition of animal substances. Charcoal, 
technically called carbon, when combined 
with oxygen, forms carbonic acid gas. 

If 13 gr. of well burnt charcoal be infla- 
med by a burning-glass, in 100 cubic in- 
ches of oxygen gas, the charcoal will en- 
tirely disappear ; and provided the exper- 
iment be correctly made, all the oxygen, 
except a few cubic inches, will be convert- 
ed into carbonic acid ; and what is remar- 
kable, the volume of the gas is not chang- 
ed. On this last circumstance, it is easy 
tocalculate the exact quantity of pure char- 
coal and oxygen in carbonic acid gas. The 
weight of 100 cubic inches of oxygen gas, 
as 47 is to 34; so that 47 parts in weight 
of carbonic acid gas must be composed of 
34 parts of oxygen and 13 of charcoal. 

Carbonic acid is composed by heating 
potassium in it; the metal combines with 
oxygen, and the charcoal is deposited in 
the form of a black powder. The princi- 
pal consumption of the carbonic acid in 
the atmosphere, seems to be in affording 
nourishment to plants ; and some of them 
seem to be supplied with carbon chiefly 
from this source. 

This acid is formed during fermentation, 
combustion, putrefaction, respiration of 
animals, and a number of operations tak- 
ing place on the surface of the earth ; and 
there is no other process known in nature 
by which it can be destroyed but by veg- 
ciation, 

We have seen that this gas can be form- 
ed by burning pure charcoal in oxygen 
gas ; but it is unnecessary to recourse to 
this method of obtaining it, as it exists in 
great abundance in all objects around us. 
It constitutes about one thousandth part of 
the air we breathe. We have shown that 





more than three-fourths of olive oil ; more 
than one half of woody fibre of beach and 
oak ; nearly one half; of animal jelly, and 
more than one half of the cream of the 
cow— our own bodies are formed in a large 
degree from the same material. So nearly 
is it true, that we are a set of blockheads, 
that even our brain, that organ of the sen- 
sorium, and immediate receptacle of the 
emanation of the Deity, is in its component 
parts but little different from the oak, 
which stands waving in the forest. One 
Eighth part of the substance of this globe, 
is supposed to be formed of calcareous mat- 
ter, or lime, in its various forms; and 
from 41.4 to 43 parts in the hundred, of 
all that substance, is composed of the gas 
of which we are treating. It forms the 
difference between iron and steel. It en- 
ters into the composition of the spirit in 
wine, cider, and other liquors, and forms 
their lively sparkling, and acid taste. It 
is likewise this gas which gives value to 
our mineral waters, and is procured by 
pouring sulphuric acid on marble. In ev- 
ery 47 cubic inches of air taken in that de- 
lightful beverage, we take 18 grs. of char- 
coal. 

The purest state of carbon in the con- 
crete form found inthe diamond, which is 
nearly pure charcoal ina chrystalized form. 
It is a stalactite of charcoal. 


The carbonic acid gas is the most pon- 
derous portion of the atmosphere, and con- 
sequently is sometimes found in cellars, 
wells, and such places as cannot be ventil- 
ated by a current of air, where it often 
proves fatal to human life. 

This gas does not support combustion— 
a lighted taper being introduced into a jar 
of it is immediately extinguished. 

It will not support human life ; hence 
the danger of burning charcoal in an open 
furnace, in a tight room, which has no 
chimney. In combustion of charcoal, the 
oxygen of the air enters into combination 
with the dissolved charcoal, as we have 
seen, and every 13 parts of coal consumes 
34 parts of oxygen of the air in the room, 
and forms carbonic acid gas, which is in- 
imical to animal life. We often hear of 
persons losing their lives from this cause. 

This gas is heavier than common air. 
Its specific gravity, according to Davy, is 
1.5196.100 cubic inches of this gas weighs 
46.5 grs. and the weight of thle combined 
charcoal in that quantity is 12.7 grs, 

Carbonic acid gas is absorbed by water. 
Fill partly a jar with this gas, and let it 
stand over water for a few liours—an ab- 
sorbtion will gradually go on, till at last 
none will remain. This absorbtion is infi- 
nitely quicker when agitation is used. In 
this way water may be charged with rath- 
er more than its own bulk of carbonic acid 





it composes nearly one half of the substance | 





of vegetable gum ; three-fourths of resin ;| gas 











On a review of the faets which we have 
laid before our readers, concerning these 
gases, who can hesitate to decide the long 
agitated question; what forms the pabu- 
lum of plants ? 

We see that wherever oxygen, hydrogen 
and carbon, with light and heat, are pres- 
ent, vegetation progresses ; where either of 
them is wanting, vegetation ceases. Ni- 
trogen is sometimes present, but so seldom, 
and so little known, we do not take it into 
consideration. 

We likewise see that however varied the 
form, the color, or qualities of vegetables, 
they are resolved into the elements of these 
three gases. 

The tree is formed from its sap ; the sap 
is taken up in a watery state by the roots; 
water is composed of one part oxygen, and 
two parts hydrogen; water absorbs its 
own bulk of carbonic acid gas; and 47 
parts of this gas contains 13 parts of char- 
coal ; which constitutes nearly one half the 
substance of vegetable matter ; and oxy- 
gen and hydrogen form nearly all the re- 
maining parts. Then carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, must form the food of plants. 
But can all these varied forms presented 
in the vegetable kingdom, be owing to the 
different combinations of these simple sub- 
stances? Whence all this variety of com- 
bination? Every organized substance pos- 
sesses a peculiar structure, on the regular 
exercise of the functions of which, depends 
their increase and perfection. All the 
thousands of forms, which we observe in 
the vegetable kingdom, proceed from tliis 
varied structure. 


These, as they change, Almighty Father, these, 
Are but the varied God. 
* * * * * . 
Mysterious round ! what skill, what force di-ine, 
Deep felt in these appear! a simple train, 
Yet so delightful mix’d, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin’d ; 
Shade, unperceiv’d, so softening into shade ; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole ; 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft, with brute unconscious yaze, 
Man markes not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That ever-busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep; shoots, steaming thence 
The fair profusion that o’erspreads the Spring: 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
BREAKING COLTS, 

The habits of a horse, whether good or 
bad, are frequently the result of the first 
efforts to subject him to the service of man. 
On these mainly depend his future useful- 
ness. It cannot be denied but that there 








are a variety of tempers among these no- 
ble animals which may require diversific«| 
means to effect their subjection ; yet in no 
case should gentleness be disregarded. 





The practice, too generally prevalent, of 
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letting colts arrive at almost their full vig- 
or before an attempt is made to accustom 
them to the dit or saddle, is believed to be 
erroneous. By the saddle, we do not mean 
that the colt should be made to bear heavy 
burdens before he has arrived at a suitable 
age ; but by an early use of it, he will be- 
come so habituated to its use, as to receive 
at a proper time, the addition of weight 
without remonstance or fretfulness. Ifthe 
colt has acquired considerable age before 
an attempt is made to curb his wayward- 
ness, nothing should be neglected to. ren- 
der the attempt successful and decisive. 
If the colt is to be broke to the saddle, care 
should be used in securing it firmly upon 
him, because carelessness in this, may lead 
to bruised limbs, besides béing a positive 
injury to the temper of the horse. To 
prevent the colt from rearing, and falling 
back wards, as is frequen'ly the case, a rope 
should encircle his body near the fore legs 
—another passing ‘over his neck, and be- 
tween his legs, should be firmly tied to the 
one enclosing his body, which will effect- 
ually prevant his rearing. For further 
suggestions on this point, we subjoin the 
following from Deane’s New England Far- 
mer : 

‘* The way of breaking a young horse 
that is mostly used in this country, is high- 
ly absurd, and hurtfal and dangerous. He 
is mounted and ridden before he has been 
used to the bridle or to bearing any weight 
on his back. If he will not go forward 
he is unmercifully beaten ; by which his 
spirits are broken, and his strength impair- 
ed. If he rears up, he is pulled back- 
wards, with the risk of hurting both horse 
and man. If he rans and starts, as he pro- 
bably will under such management, he 
flings the rider, perhaps is frightened, 
gcins his liberty, and is encouraged to do 
just so the next opportunity ; and the un- 
fortunate rider biesses himself, as he has 
reason to do, if he escape without broken 
limbs. Ov if the horse should chance 
to go kindly, the rider continues the exer- 
cise till the horse is fatigued, discouraged 
and iajured. 

‘ Tnstead of this mad management, the 
way practiced ii the older countries should 
he adopted. Let a horse first of all be ta- 
med wth the bridle, by leading him again 
amd again ; in the first place after, or by 


the side of another hovse; and after he| 


walks well, bring him to trot after his lea- 
der. Ia the next place, put on the saddle, 
aud lead him in that time after time. Then 
lay a small weight on the saddle, and if lie 
be apt fo start, fasten it, that it may not 
be flung off, increasing the weight from 
time to time, till he learns to carry what 
is equal toa man’s weight. Lastly, let a 
inan gently mount him, while another 
holds him by the bridle, and fix himself 
firm'y in the saddle. The place of riding 
is recommended to be a p!oughed field. 
et him thus be ridden with a horse go- 
ing b.fo e him, till be learns the use of 
the bit, and will stop or go forward at the 
pleasure of the rider, “A without the ap- 
plication of much force, Being exercised 
io this manner a few times, and treated 
with all possible gentleness, there will be 
uo more occasion for leading him. He 
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| will go well of himself ; and be thorough- |“ That it is as necessary for a farmer to Under 
ly broken, without so much as giving him stand Chemistry in order to Carry ON his bys; 
one blow, and without danger o- fatigue ness to advantage, as for a physician, OF an a 
ite the horse or his rider. And, what is posmoent io ny Mt In gsder te 
much to be regarded, the horse’s spirits | ‘|< Protessians, his is @ Just and tr 


\ ‘ servation, and | wish it would sink de 
will be preserved, though he be sufficient-| ,),, understanding of every farmer in th 


ly tamed. In teaching a horse to draw, | iry who has a boy under his care, tie: 

gentleness must be used. He should be/ thas something was done for furmers. u 
tied first in company with other horses, | chanies are now forming associations, and _ 
whether in carting or ploughing ; and the | ing scientific and philosophical lectures de, 
draught should not be so heavy as to fret ; ered to them—establishing libraries and ext, 
him or put him to great exertion till he has}ding those already established. In fact, th. 
learned to draw steadily. After this he| “bole operative class, except farmers, are t;. 
may be put to a pleasure carriage, but meres wry rN Upen a lev. 
coupled with another rather than alone, \% “80 te professions. And while this 


. ; is going on, shall farmers still slumber and 
. 1 <e.?? . 5 ’ : and say 
and to a sleigh rather than a chaise. “my son has as much larvia as I have, ang | 


got along very well through the world, ang jp 
must follow in my steps.,? Or Shall they arise 
from their lethargy, aud determine to maj, 
their business what it really is, the most hoy. 
orable employment in the world, This they 
For the Maine Farmer. | may do by educating their sons tu carry jt va 

DISEASE IN PLANTS. No. 3. scientifically. Look at what is termed tho 

In my last number I spoke of suppressed | three learned professions—is not the number 
perspiration as a cause of disease ; but | did| among them that are rich more than two tonne 
not wish to be understood as considering this| when compared with farmers? Yes, ors 
a primary cause. Io fact, it ts only the effect | than.a handred to one—and why is it? | jt 
arising from some one of the three principle | because they have done more to produce wealt) 
causes mentioned in No, t. in the community No, their professions have 
The constituent principles of all plants are | never produced a single dollar since the foyp- 
essentially the same, being principally compo-|dation of the world. It is he who compels tiv 
sed of carbon, hydrogen and. oxygen—the lat-/earth to yield to him ker substance—why 
ter however is mostly thrown off by the influ- | moulds the clay and sand ito bricks that ple 
ence of the rays of light, which accounts for|duces wealth inthe community, And these 
the leaves of some trees and plants being in| three professions are eontinually appropriating 
motion during a perfectly calm day. ‘The great | to themselves the products of our laborious toi) 
difference which exist in plants: is owing en-| Thus we are their willing slaves—we toil from 
tirely to the different combinations of their con- | vear to year to amass wealth for them to enjoy, 
siituent painciples, aud each requires from the | Shall we still continue in this way, or shall we 
earth and atmosphere the same combination | determine to be free men? By living accord. 
which constitutes its own particular life. But) ing to the simple dictates of our nature we 


plants appear to possess a faculty or resisting | shall be sure of health, and drive the Dociors 
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such of those properties as are not congenial|tu some operative employment. And by re- 
‘ta their own proper life and receiving only | solving to impart strict justice to all men, we 
sich asare. We can in some degree illus-| shall starve out the Lawyer, and compel him 
trate this by the very common mode of grafi-| to seek a living in some other way. M.S&. 
jing one kind of fruit into the stock of another : | nemeenr=ser DE? 
suppose we put a scion of sweet apple into the or the Maine Pyar. 
‘stock of one that is very sour—the sap that} Mr Hotmes— Why are farmers behind a! 
| flows through the stock is certainly the sap of | other classes in following those improvements 
the sour fruit, but the scion possesses the abil- | which are made aL their occupations ¢ This 
ity to reject such of its properties as contain | is a question which I think deserves very gen 
ascidity, and receive such as contain those |eral and caudid consideration, One great 
principles of its own life. ‘The same principle | thing that operates to retard improvement 10 
will apply to animals—-suppose we feeda sheep) farming is the very nature of the dusiness— 
aud swine upon a particular kind of food and | which precludes them from that social and !2- 
allow them no other; they would doubtless | miliar association with each other which is en- 
live, but neither, perhaps, will be stout, heal- joyed by almost all kinds of mechanics. They 
thy and fat as though each was allowed that | being employed almost entirely in seaport 
‘kind which contained the constituent principles |towns have every facility for intercourse, and 
‘ef his own nature. Hence I think we may | making known to each other any improvement 
fairly infer that the great duty of the farmer| in their business which has been discovered— 
consists in ascertaining the nature and quality | While the operations of farmers are almost eX 
| of every plant he pats into the ground, and ap- | clusively confined to the same spot— they haré- 
| plying such manure and in sueb quantities to| ly Know what is going on sround them. Un- 
each as is congenial to their nature ; and then,| accustomed to going from home, whenever 
when the plants come up they will be stout, | their business cail them from their farms (vey 
healthy, and prepared to withstand any vicissi- | Wansact tt aod return without hardly looking 
tude of ihe atumosphere. A man whose stom-| to the right hand or left--content w.th nis own 
ach is regularly supplied with pure food, of the} situation, he seldom looks beyond the !nnits o! 
kind best suited to his nature, is prepared to his neighborhood to see whether others are 
withstand all the vicissitudes of the weather, | better or worse off. 1 am satisfied thata grest 
and in fact he can breathe an atmosphere some- | part of the negligence that appears on many 
what impure without contracting disease, The | farms is more or less owing to their owners not 
same is the case with animals and plants. looking at the improvement others are making 
Bradford, Oct. 1834. M.S. | around them. 
—— ———— - Being in a neighboring town om business % 








For the Maine Farmer. | short time ago, | called on Mr A. an old ac- 
Mr Wotmes—In conversation with a gen-| quaintance, who commenced the life of a far- 
tleman the other day ou the subject of eleya~| wer the same year that [ did, (1830) and found 








ting the character of farmers, he observed— that in many things be was far ahead of me. 
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pr looking about his farm I received the eug™| 
‘gion of several improvements on my own, 


be fed off in the spring, but let it grow uotil 
quite late in May, just before you want to 


The top onion is only a variety of the 
common kind, and some bear bulbs, some 


ypich | have Since made with very little labor, | plant, then draw on the green or new manure, | seeds, and occasionally | find one which 


nd which prove very great conveniences. 

‘Jn two or three weeks I shall start on a jour- 
py as tur west as York County, and wherever 
», opportunity presents | iutend tO examine 
jjgse farms in my way which appear to present 
, specimen of neatness, convenience and good 
ysbandry, for the purpose of seeing what I 
ao that will suggest improvements on my own; 
ot doubting but the owners of such farms will 
gut me liberty to do so, being satisfied of my 


motives. M, S. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
yoW TO HAVE MINCE PIES ANY TIME. 


Prepare your meat by boiling and chopping 
ss though it were for immediate use—mix it 
vith a suitable portion of suet, spice and salt ; 
en put it into an earthern pot, pound it down 
vith a pestle, and then cover it with the best 
o'molasses, keep it where it will not freeze, 
ad it will be fit for use any time. My wife 
js adopted the above course for four or five 
ears past with perfect success ; so that we 
jave had mince pies made from meat killed in 
Jecember as constant in July following as in 
jiuary, and quite as acceptable. 

Oris Newson. 





Minot, October, 1854. 

The above process is new to us, and we pre- 
sime it will be to most of our readers. It is 
jowever a Valuable fact in domestic econo- 
ny.— Ep. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
API'LES vs. HOPS. 

Dear Brother—Mr R. put up at my house 
night before last who told me you would not 
come up to your old home and make us a visit 
this fall, because you would be busy picking 
hops. For ought I know you will make your 
fortune in that business ; but I have but one 
lop vine, and that is seldom poled and never 
picked. Brother, what in the world can be 
done with so many hops? Are they used to 
wake fermented drink ? If so, the business 
iust go down, and the sooner the better. Al- 
cholic, fermented, and all other kinds of drink 
hat intoxicate people I say away with. By 
luistiine you want to hear from my great or- 
chard and cider-mill, I will tell you. My 


take it from the cart in small heaps—spread it 
no faster than you need to plough it in wit 
the young grown grass together, not very deep. 
The grass being young and tender it formenis| 
at once, and aids in that process the manure 
also, As soon after as convenient plant, ta-| 
king care to hole or furrow about half through 
the ploughed furrow or sod—then if you wish | 
for a great crop place some fermeuted manure 
in the hole or furrow and plant immediately, as 
the grass between will cause immediate fer- 
mentation. At that season of the year the 
corn or whatever else you put on receives this 
benefit, and that a long time for it will take 
most of the season for all the new manure to 
ferment. The idea of spreading the manure 
long before ploughing, is better calculated to 
manure the atinosphere than the earth. If you 
plough early in autumn and turn im grass, fer- 
mentation soon begins, aud there is noe crop 
benefitted. Thus you loose the benefit of it 
while fermenting ; and if late, the laud soon 
freezes, and you loose the growing of the grass 
in the spring, which is a great benefit 

New Suaron, 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
ON THE CULTURE OF ONIONS. 
I have raised onions several years in suc- 
cession on the same bed, but I have had 
none so fine as those the present season. 
The kind which I have cultivated is cal- 
led the top onion ; and my former prac- 


bears both bulbs and seeds. I destroy the 
young stems when there are too many 
shooting up throngh the patch: but if 
they are not destroyed, they will produce 
tolerable onions. When I gather the crop, 


iI take up altogether, seperating the onions 


rom the stem. 


From Niles’ Weekly Register. 

Tue Corrure or SirK—Silk has been 
advantageously cultivated in Connecticut 
for several years, and the crop is valuable. 
There is much room to extend this busi- 
ness. It is profitable, and excellently well 
fitted for the employment of the spare lab- 
or of women and children, not much in- 
terfering, or for short periods only, with 
their usual avocations, Two or three mill- 
ions of dollars might be easily, and with- 
out any seeming, added to the annual cre- 
ation of values in the United States, from 
this source—an amount exceeding the pre- 
sent product of the ‘ national treasure” in 
the gold mines, and worth more than all 
the gold obtained. 

We are glad to see that the culture of 
silk is extending, and observe that it has 
excited attention at Newark, N.J.—a hap- 
py location for the pursuit of this interes: - 
ing branch of national industry. 

It is not likely that we sha!l soon, if ev- 


tice was to keep the sets over winter and |€"; rival France or Italy, in the production 
plant them out in the spring. Last fall | of silk piece goods. At present, perhaps, 
adopted a different method. Instead of|!t 1s not desirable, even if we could do it. 
stowing them away in the house, | ses But in the supply of sewing silk, and the 
them out at once, and found them to win- | !ess delicate manufactures of this beautiful 
ter best inthe garden. Iam satisfied how- material, we might soon be rendered inde- 
ever, that they ought to be well rooted be- pendent of all the world. The raw silk, 
fore the approach of severe winter ; and | 25 It 1s called, makes the most pleasant ar- 
this vear I intend to have them in the/|ticles of hosiery that are in use, and the 
ground before this note can appear in the cheapest—for they are the most lasting. 
Genesee Farmer. The Baltimore ‘“‘ Ameircan,” in a para- 
I have planted the top onion in clumps, graph relating to the subject says— 
and also at different distances. Those that ‘In considering the present estimation 
grew close together, have in no case been of silk as a common article of clothing for 
so fine as those that stood three or four | all casses, it is a contrast to recall the ex- 
inches apart. The bulbs in the head ought | 'ravagant estimates which were placed up- 




















lambs are ia my orchard and thrive exceeding-|to be always separated before planting. (on it as a costly luxury in the early stages 
 well— besides, they are the best hands to By planting early in autumn, onions will ‘of the manufacture. One cannot but smile 


pick apples I ever employed, for they never 
complain of the Back acne. As for my cider 
mill, if you can use any part of the press to 
press your hops you may have it very cheap, 


adi le tia 8 a Pe a 
be fit for use the next season, a’month or | at reading that amid the enormous luxut 


two sooner than if planted in the spring, | ries of the emperor Heliogahalus, it is char- 
which is a great convenience. ‘ged against him as a special prodigality, 


tovided you can give a favorable account of Some have insisted that a rotation of, that he wore a suit of clothes, entirely ol 
ite use to which the hops are to be applied— | CPPS ought to include onions, while oth-|silk, and that the emperor Aurelian, refu- 
ilierwise you shall not bave it. As for.the | ets have been satisfied to sow or plant them | sed the empress a dress of the same kind, 


building, L intend to haul it up to the barn for | year after year on the same ground. In 


‘sheep house, In the era of good feelings, 


‘remain your affectionate brother, O. N. 
Minot, Oct. 4, 1834. 


because of its immense cost. The Lowell 
favor of the latter practice it may be re-| factory girls, who ‘ strike” for wages, 
inarked that onions require a soil et | clothe themselves with a mater ial 
different from common vegetables—that is | which was too costly for the empress of the 





T > . . e . 
N B. Please inform me what can be done |to say, shallow but rich; and one piece of | world!” 


with so many hops ? 
Brother Hop Cultivator. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


ground so appropriated can be most con- | iene , 

veniently kept in that state, for as soon as | Errata. Inthe Report of the Committee on 
the crop is taken off, it may be manured, | Ploughing, in our 28th No. second column, fourt! 
well hoed, raked over, marked out and | paragraph, for *eourse or courses” read cause or 





of 


‘vlog, for a crop the succeeding summer. Al 


Mr llotmes—There being some difference 
“pinion among farmers as to the best time J 
; 

‘plough sward Jand, whether in the fall or 


slanted again Without delay. And that | causes. In the sixth paragraph, same column, 
such lands do not deterioate, is evident |“ the depth to which the committee thought it 
from the fact that with a very slight dres- | most proper to run,” &e. should read, the dept!) 


“ough cattle are better able, generally, to Ja- sing, the crops have been found succes-| to which the committee thought it most proper 
Me i autuinn than in the spring, and if plough- sively to increase. The crop that gained for the ploughs to run, &e. In the third column, 
Nf is Gone in the fall it benefits the farmer as|the premium of the Massachusetts Agricul- | fifth paragraph, “ the land which Mr P. plough- 
+ his spring work, vet my experience is whol-| tural Society, in 1830, was estimated at 657 ed was 28 inches,” read 18 inches. In the last 
and decidedly in favor of ploughing sward | bushels ; and it grew on an acre which had | paragraph, for “ three acres are annually ploug!- 

Let the young grass not | been cultivated with onions several years. | ed,” read these acres are annually ploughed, &e. 


‘aid in the spring. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
From, the Penobscot Freeman, 

We are happy to perceive that the Yeo- 
manry of this County are coming up. We 
rejoice to lay before our readers evidence 
of this fact, in the proceedings of the Pe- 
nobscot Agricultural Society. The Ken- 
nebeckers will soon find this County tread- 
ing upon their heels. We perceive noth- 
ing wanting in natural advantages, the 
spirit of emulation is awakened, and the 
time is at hand that we shall not be de- 
pendent on our neighbors for what our ex- 
cellent soil, and ready industry can abun- 
dantly produce. We are glad to perceive 
in our correspondent the spirit of genuine 
patriotism, which makes him indignant at 
the introduction of a ‘ foreign article,’ up- 
on the domestic ground of the Agricultural 
Society ; and we blushed for our City 
when we learnt that it was conveyed there 
by one who ‘lives, here in Bangor.” 

We shall always be happy io publish 
anything which can tend to advance. the 
interests of the yeomanry of Penocscot. 











—_—- 





For the Freeman. 


Mr Herrick—The Cattle Show, Exhi- 
bitien and Fair, held at Robinson’s, West 
Corinth, on the th inst. considering it the 
first of the kind ever had in our County, 
was both respectable and interesting. The 
day was fine and the collection of people 
large. Perfect order was had through the 
day. The accommodations afforded, and 
entertainment provided by Mr Robinson, 
were highly creditable to him. At 1 o’- 
clock, agprocession was formed under the 
direction and command of Capt. Oakman, 
composed of the officers and members of 
the society and such others as had provid- 
ed themselves with dinner tickets; who 
being provided with good music marched 
in appropriate style into Robinson’s Hall, 
where a very excellent dinner was spread, 
the products and luxuries of our own soil, 
with the exception of now and then was 
discovered among the variety of puddings 
one made up of foreign rice and plumbs; 
which I believe however was not eaten. 
After dinner and while yet at the table, 
Mr Crowell of Dexter appeared with some 
of his choice fruit, and liberally bestowed 
it upon all who would partake. His orch- 
ard cousists of 6 or 7.0 trees, and much 
attention has been paid to engrafting it 
with good fruit. It is to be regretted that 
Mr Chapman cf Exeter, on account of ill 
health, was unable to bring forward for 
premium some of his good fruit, which is 


Sb 
well known to be rare and valuable. 


hibitions were in a good degree realized, 
and that no farmer returned home without 
enquiring within himself, ‘*how shall I 
improve my stock, what method shall I 
persue in relation to this thing and that, 
that my neighbor may not exceed me, 
which will not only afford me profit but 
satisfaction ?’ These reflections must be 
salutary ; and no method can be adopted 
so well calculated to excite them, as these 
exhibitions. In what respect I would en- 
quire, can the utility of our Fall musters, 
or the frequent caravan shows, be urged in 
comparison with them ? The most obvi- 
ous tendency of these in my humble opin- 
ion are dissipation and immorality ; while 
the other tends to mutual instruction, en- 
terprise and good morals. Every im- 
provement made by an individual adds 
wealth to the community, as well as to his 
own stock : therefore the object deserves 
well the encouragement of all classes. 

Several articles were exhibited which 
were not intended for premium. Among 
them I noticed a bundle of winter wheat, 
presented by Henry H. Snow Esq. of Dut- 
ton, which was very stout and heavy. It 
was growed the past season on old land. 
Mr Snow has now growing on new land 
nine acres in a body which promises fine- 
ly. Is it not the case that too little atten- 
tion has been paid to this valuable article? 
In fine the day passed off pleasantly—noth- 
ing to mar or molest with the exception of 
a few sparkling decanters brought up by a 
Mr Kenny from your City to tempt the 
weak and to overcome the strong. 

Now this ought not so to have been. It 
is not only in defiance of law, but entirely 
inconsistent with the objects of the day. 
An exhibition of foreign articles invented 
in other days, by Barbarians, and which 
has proved a curse to all nations, and es- 
pecially to our own, was not anticipated, 
nor desired, at least by the officers of the 
society, who are all known to be Temper- 


ance men. O. P. 
Levant, Oct. 9th, 1834. 


aS 


CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR 


Of the Penobscot Agricultural Soviety, held in Cor- 
inth, on Wednesday the 8th inst. 

| To the Trustees of the Ponobscot Ag, Soeiety, 
| GentLemen—Your Committee to whom 
was referred the examination of Stock, be- 
‘ing joined by a sub-commitiee composed 
of Messrs. Crosby of Atkinson, Howard 
‘of Guilford, & Bachelder of Dexter, have 
attended to that duty, and ask leave to 
Report : 

The exhibition of Working Oxen was 
very respectable.—The number of entries 








The entries for premiums, especially of | for the Society’s premium was five yokes. 
stock, were more numerous than was gen-| The yoke offered by Mr Levi Burrell af 


erally expected, but not so much so, as 
could be wished. It is well known that 
from want of information, or interest, or 
some other cause, much good stock was 
kept back, and many corn, wheat and es- 
pecially hop crops were not entered, which 
would have told well, and deserved pre- 
miums. It is not probable however, this 
will hereafter be a subject of regret, for all 
present appeared highly interested, and 
soine excited, and I am fully persuaded 


Newport, were very fine and handsome 
cattle, and your committee think him en- 
titled to the first premium—five dollars. 

Your committee, taking every thing in- 
to consideration, adjudge Mr Cornelius 
Coolidge of Dexter, entitled to the second 
premium—four dollars. 

Of the others exhibited was a yoke of- 
fered by Mr A. Lucas of Corinth, which 
is very nearly equal to Mr Coolidge’s. 

The Bulls offered for premiums were 5 
in number. The one entered by Mr Chs. 





that the utility and importance of these ex- 




































IB. Abbot of Dutton, is three years old ; 
‘a mixture of the Durham on horr 
breed, and is a very fine animal, Hf 
girth is six feet nine inches, weight 1¢ 
pounds, and your committee award hi 
the first premium—eight dollars, 

Mr Nath’! Burrell, of Newport, off 

. ‘ ’ ered 
one of five years old, girth 6 feet and | 
inches, which we think entitles him to th 
second premium—five dollars. 

The one presented by Col. Chase of \t 
kinson, is a good bull of the Brigton breed 
Some of his stock were exhibited and arg 
very handsome. His age is 8 years and 
girth 6 feet and 11 inches. 

The three years old Steers exhibited are 
very handsome, and do credit to their ow, 
ers. 

Mr Levi Burrell, of Newport, for the 
yoke offered by him, we think is entit|. 
to the premiuin of three dollars. 

There was but one yoke of year ol 
Steers offered, and these by Mr Nathaniel 
Burrell of Newport. They are very fine 
cattle and entitle the owner to the preui. 
um of two dollars. 

Mr Nathaniel Burrell had some very fine 
two years old Heifers and Calves, which 
we regard as superior to any others of the 
kind with which we are acquainted in the 
County. 

Your committee regret there were no 
cows entered for premiums. 

Of the Sheep exhibited was one Dishley 
buck, represented as full blooded, offered 
by Captain Stephen Holland of Bangor, 
which entitles the owner to the first pre- 
mium—four dollars. 

To Mr Cornelius Coolidge of Dexter, 
~? award the second premium—three dci- 
ars. 

Your committee regret to say there were 
but three Stud Horses exhibited, and those 
not of the description anticipated by the 
Trustees when oflering the premiums.— 
Your committee, however, have come to 
the conclusion that Mr Joseph H. Gallison 
of Charleston, take the first premium— 
eight dollars. 

Mr Gilman Harriman of Levant the sec- 
ond premium—four dollars. 

All which is en ney submitted. 


NATH’L BURRELL, Jr. per order 
Corinth, Oct. 9th, 1834, 


The Committee on Tools, Implements 
of Husbandry, and Manufactures, having 
attended to the duty assigned to them, beg 
leave to report : 

A pair of Cart Wheels presented by Mr 
Samuel Brown of Exeter, is adjudged ev 
titled to the first premium, 4 dollars. 

For the best Plough, Mr Timothy Shaw 
of Exeter, the first premium, 2 dollars. 

The next best, Mr Samael Brown of Ex: 
eter, the second premium, | dollar. 

Two lots of Cheeses were offered of su- 
eee quality. Mr Hammon Eastman of 

xeter, is entitled to the first premium, 3 
dollars. 

Mrs. Crosby of Atkinson, the 2d, 2 dol 
lars. 

There was a firkin of Butter of excellent 
quality presented by Mrs. Crosby of At- 
kinson, containing but 30 pounds ; not su 








ficient quantity for a premium. 
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A piece of Flannel presented by Mr Cor- 
nelius Coolidge of Dexter, was very fine | 


and well manufactured, and entitled to a| 


premium, 1 50 cents. 
CHANDLER EasTMaAn, 
Jewett SANBORN, 
Jerrerson CusHING, 
Corinth, Oct. 8, 1834. 


Committee. 





We the undersigned, Committee on 
Crops, valuable Trees, Shrubs and Plants, 
having attended to the duty assigned: us, 
beg leave to report (in part) as follows : 

On Potatoes, Mr William Eddy of Cor- 
inth, is entitled to the 1s premium, $4 00. 

On Hops, Mr Samuel Brown of Exeter, 
(if they inspect No. 1) is entitled to the ist 
premium, $4 00. 

On Mulberry Nursery, Mrs. Crosby, of 
Atkinson, first premium, $2 00. 

On Apples, first premium to Mr David 
Crowell, of Exeter, $1 50. 

2d do. to Ephraim Leavitt, Levant, $1. 

8d do. to David Crowell, Exeter, 75 cts. 

On Corn, Wheat, and Ruta Baga, the 
Cammittee are not yet prepared to report. 

James Wuite, 
Joun Dunnine, > Committee. 
Francis mi, 

Corinth, Oct. 8, 1834. 





LAYING DOWN GRASS LANDS. 

In 1825, the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety awarded a Premium of 30 dollars to the 
Rev, Morritt Atten, for his experiment to 
prove the best season and mode of laying down 
lands to grass. ‘The following is Allen’s state 
ment ; 


‘* Several disappointments in my expectation 
of a Crov of Grass after sowing the seed inthe 
Spring with Grain induced me as early as the 
year 1807 to try the effects of Autumnal sew- 
ing ; my first experiment was made on about 
16 rods of land, a part of which was sowed in 
the month of October with Rye and Herds 
Grass, and the residue with Herds Grass seed 
alone ; the cold weather did not commence 
very early in that year, and both the Rye, and 
Grass, had considerably extended their roots 
before winter. In the following Summer at 
the time of reaping, the grass had grown so 
tall among the rye that much of it was cut with 
the sickle; but it appeared less healthy and 
vigorous than the grass which was sowed alone; 
this produced nearly a full crop the first year, 
and endured unusually well afterwards. The 
next year the crop where the rye had been 
raised, appeared to me to be considerably bet- 
ter than usual after spring sowing with grain, 
but less than on the other part; the result of 
this experiment encouraged me to sow grass 
seed in the fall, and without grain. In, sever- 
al successive years I ploughed and sowed my 
fields after Indian harvest ; the crops were 
generally much more abundant than spring 
sowing ; but in some instances when the au- 
fumn proved cold, the first crop was imperfect, 
and intermixed with some weeds ; I supposed 
earlier sowing would be more certainly success- 
ful; and in 1820, about an ace and a quarter 
of land, which had been naked fallowed, was 
sowed with herds grass and red clover, between 
the Ist and 20th of September. In 1821, the 
herds grass was ripe for cutting; at the usual 
season, 15th of July, it was unusually tall, but 
not so thick set as in subsequent years ; very 
little of the clover appeared the first year; it 
increased in the 2d and 3d years; the uswal 


order seemed to be exactly reversed in this in-| 


stance. When clover and herds grass are 
sowed with spring grain, the first crop is chief- 
ly clover; afterwards ‘there is a greater pro- 
portion of herds grass ; this circumstance has 
led many farmers to the conclusion that it re- 
quires more time to establish the roots of herds 
grass in the earth, and prepare them to produce 
a full crop, than it does the roots of clover ; 
every experiment | have made has tended to 
prove this a wrong conclusion, and that herds 
grass naturally comes forward earlier than clo- 
ver—the reason why the appearance has so 
often been ctherwise, probably is the obstruc- 
tion produced by the grain crop on the growth 
of grass; the clover being a tap rooted plant, 
is not so much obstructed as the herds grass ; 
and drawing some of its nourishment from a 
greater depth, it soon ascends the injury; un- 
obstructed by grain, I have observed that 
herds grass always takes the lead of clover in 
its growth. Inthe spring of 1823 I ploughed 
about 3 acres of land on which Indian corn 
grew the preceding year ; nearly half the field 
was a cold clayey suil, and the residuea grav- 
elly knoll; it was sowed the Ist of May with 
oats, herds grass, and clover seed ; another 
field of 3 acres, the soil clayey, and apparently 
of the same quality with the low part of the 
other field, was naked fallowed ; it was plough- 
ed 4 or 5 times, and sowed with herds grass 
and clover, the Ist of September; the compar- 
ison could properly be made only between the 
low parts of the first field, and this, where there 
was no perceivable difference in the character 
of the soils; in 1824 the quantity of hay per 
acre on the land sowed in the fall, was at least 
double to that on the land sowed in the spring, 
and with grain ; the past season the difference 
was not as great, yet very observable. The 
same experiment was repeated in 1824 on a- 
bout 4 acres of light sandy soil; the seed on 
the fallowed land in that year was sowed the 
last of August ; the season was uncommonly 
dry ; and where oats were sowed scarcely any 
herds grass appeared the past season ; but that 
part sowed with grass seed alone produced a 
yood crop for light soil, and at this time there 
appears to be on it a sufficient number of grass 
plants, while the other part of the field looks 
like exhausted land. From the results of 
these several experiments I am led to believe 
the best time to commit grass seed to the earth, 
is from the 15th of August to the 15th of Sep- 
tember ; this time seems to accord with the 
intentions of nature, it is the season of ripe- 
ness in the seed when it spontaneously falls on 
the ground ; grass seed which is sowed in the 
last of summer, or the beginning of autumn, is 
rarely if ever obstructed in its early growth by 
drouth, which often proves destructive to young 
grass in the summer months; it gets firm hold 
of the ground before winter, and in the follow- 
ing spring grows more rapidly than grass on 
land which has been hardened by the heat of 
summer, and the growth of a grain crop. The 
season which appears to me to be the best for 
sowing grass seed, is far from being the most 
convenient for farmers ; they eannot often do 
it at that time without too little preparation of 
the soil to receive seed, or the loss of one crop; 
my experiments have proved to my own satis- 
faction, that much later sowing is preferable 
to spring sowing with grain; in one instance 
1 prepared the land late in the fall, and cast 
the seed on the snow, with very good success ; 
on fields designed to be alternately in grass, 
and tillage, the common practiee of sowing 
grass seed in the spring with grain, may con- 
sist with good husbandry, for as often as wet 
seasons ensue, the grass will prosper tolerably 
well, and in case of a drowth whick destroys 








the grass, the rotation may be changed without 





any other loss than that of the seed; but on 
fields which are unsuitable for frequent plough- 
ing, when we wish to have the cultivated gras- 
ses remain as long as possible ; and on sandy 
soils, where it is difficult to get a sufficient 
number of grass plants established, the loss of 


a single crop is trifling, in comparison with the © 


grain which will be realized by sowing grass 
seed in the month of August.” 

In awarding this premium the Committee do 
not mean to admit that the experiment of Mr 
Allen proves conclusively that this is the best 
method of laying down land to grass; but that 
the labor, and result of his several experiments, 
induce them to recommend that the premium 
be awarded to him. 





From the New-York Farmer. 
CURING BUTTER. 
A writer signing himself ‘* Old Dutches,” 


says, butter should be cured without the aid of 


water, “* The practice I recommend,” says 
he, “from long experience is as follows :— 
When the butter comes from the churn, put it 
in a clean wooden bowl, and with a wvoden 
butter ladle proceed to work it, by breaking it 
down at the sides and turning off the whey 
which is separated in the process at the same 
time strew on the salt by degrees, so that it 
becomes intimately incorporated. Continue 
working it thus until the butter-milk ir appar- 
ently all worked out. Put it then by in a cold 
cellar till uext morning, by which time the salt 
is dissolved, when the ladle is to be again ap- 
plied, and continued as long as any butter-wilk 
can be separated. ‘The butter is then fit for 
use or laying down. For preserving, stone 
ware jars are preferable, as they impart no 
taste to the butter, and exclude the air. Pack 
down the butter without any salt between the 
layers, and cover with two inches of strong 
brine, previously boiled, skimmed and suffered 
to become cold. If a scum should afterwards 
appear on the brine, which will sometimes hap- 
pen in damp cellars, renew the pickle. The 
impurities which rise to the surface while boil- 
ing, or are found in the residum at the bottom, 
are far greater than any one would suppose 
who is not in the habit of boiling his brine for 
meats, butter, §c. Butter thus manufactured 
and cured will keep twelvemonth or more per- 
fectly sweet ; and the rich delicacy of flavor 
imparted to that made in May and June, by 
the young herbage, will be in a great measure 
preserved. It is compact, without being too 
adhesive ; cuts with a smooth surface, ani 
shows neither lumps of salt, butter-milk, nor 
crumbles,” 


CULTIVATION OF BARLEY, 


AS PRACTICED BY THE BEST FARMERS IN ENG- 
LAND. 


Barley delights in a sandy soil. It general- 
ly succeeds wheat, the land being broken up 
as soon after Christmas as it will admit the 
plough. Itis ploughed and harrowed in March. 
In April this operation is again repeated; the 
husbandman afterwards taking care to render, 
with the harrow and roller, the entire surface 
as even and as level as possible, Sometimes 
the ground is only ploughed once, and the seed 
sown above ; but more frequently it is broken 
by three ploughings, notwithstanding they may 
not have more than a week to perform them in. 
This, at first sight, appears an injudicious prac- 
tice, the ploughings being so quick upon each 
other, neither the root weeds have time to 
wither, nor the seed weeds to vegetate. But 
this being a frequent practice of some of the 
best farmers, we may be assured that 2 plough- 
ings and harrowings are not wantonly thrown 
away. The Nortolk farmers are in general 
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masters of the art of cultivating barley. They 
seem fully aware of the tenderness of this plant 
in its infant state, and of its rootings being un- 
able to make the proper progress in a compact 
or a proper soil; they therelore strive by every 
means in their power, to render the soil as fine 
as ashes, and fit for the reception of the seed. 
The proper time for sowing the seed is from 
the middle of April to the middle of May ; but 
the time depends in some measure upon the 
season ; the true period is just before the oak 
puts on that sallow appearance, which ii does 
at the time the bads are breaking, previous to 
the expansion of the leaves. Three bushels are 
usually allowed to an acre, and sown broadcast 
—it is then ploughed under with a shallow fur- 
row, an admirable practice in soils light enough 
to produce good harley, provided the seed is 
not burried too deep. If the season*however 
is wet, and the soil cold and heavy, the seed 
should be cast upon the surface aud then har- 
rowed and rolled, as is the practice in other dis- 
tricts.-Alden’s T'realise on the art of Bread-making. 








MECHANICS. 


APPARATUS FOR EXTRACTING CALO.- 
RIC BY COMPRESSION FOR HEAT- 
ING ROOMS. 

To the Editor of the Mechanic’s Magazine : 

Sir,—It appears to me most probable 
that some plan has heretofore been adopt- 
ed, or proposed, for extracting caloric by 
compression for heating rooms, &c. I can 
only say that I have no knowledge of any 
instance of the kind, nor have I made any 
experiments on the subject, except ona 
very small scale, which however have been 
very satisfactory. | intend as soon as con- 
venient, to construct an apparatus of the 
following description : 

A cylinder six feet long and six inches in 
diameter, with a permanent partition or 
cylinder-head in the middle, dividing the 
interior into two equal parts. Ineach part 
of the cylinder is a piston with packing 
and piston rod, with cross-iiead and guides 
as is usual in steam engines. The two 
cross-heads are connected with each other 
by two rods, which extend from the two 
ends of one cross-head to those of the oth- 
er, and of such alength that when one pis- 
ton approaches the centre-head, the other 
receds to the opposite end of the cylinder. 
On one side of the cylinder, and near the 
centre-head, is a branch, and within the 
branch a puppet valve, which admits the 








ed from the cross-head by the means of an 
inclined projection on the lower side of 
the rod coming in contact with a pin, 
which for this purpose projects from the 
end of the cylinder, and the valve is then 
instantly closed by a spring. Cpposite the 
third branch is a fourth, with cock-valve 
lever, and rod; this rod also extends to 
the end of the cylinder, it comes in con- 
tact with the bent end of the rod, moves 
it two or three inches, and thus opens the 
valve: the rod is again brought back to 
its first position, thus closing the valve by 
the approach of the cross-head. 

To the first branch is attached a pipe, 
which conducts air to the first section of 
the cylinder from without: to the second 
is attached a pipe, which receives the com- 
pressed air from the cylinder. This pipe 
communicates with ancther, being connec- 
ted by a flanch or other joint, which ad. 
mits the compressed air to the second pipe 
but prevents itsreturn. Inthe same man- 
ner the second pipe communicates with a 
third, and that with a fourth, the order 
thus extending through any number of 
pipes, of any convenient dimensions, and 
any variety of positions, with joints and 
valves. hese are called heating pipes, 
the last of which communicates with the 
second section of the cylinder by the third 
branch. Another pipe is attached to the 
fourth branch, which conducts the libera- 
ted air out of the room, 

These pistons are put in motion by wind 
water, or other power, the third valve be- 
ing kept closed, and the fourth being kept 
open, (which may be done by raising the 
two rods connected with these valves a 
little out of their usual positions,) till the 
air within the heating pipes becomes com- 
pressed to equal to about twelve atmos- 
pheres, when the two rods, being returned 
to their places, are put in operation. By 





pansive force ofa portion of the compres- 
sed air being applied to the piston, it con- 
tributes much, if not most, of the power 
required for compressing it. Note—In 
the foregoing description, the cylinder is 
supposed to be fixed in a horizontal posi- 
tion, but may be either horizontal or ver- 
tical, as may be most convenient. 





I have not yet had an opportunity of 


induction of air, but prevents its escape. | ascertaining by experiment what quantity 
On the otber side, opposite the first, is a| of heat may be thus obtained ; but I think 
second branch and valve, which permits|I may safely calculate, that about three- 
the air to escape from the first section of fourths of the caloric contained in the air 
the cylinder, .but prevents its return.|thus compressed will be evolved during 
These valve$ are drawn to their respective |its progress through the heating pipes ; 
seats by spiral springs. Near the second |and that the atunosphere contains at least 
branch, but communicating with the other|one hundred degress of caloric when at 
section of the cylinder, is a third branch, | the temperature of zero: therefore if the 
with a cock-valve. From the head of this| piston makes one hundred vibrations per 
valve a crank or lever project horizontally | minute, and compresses at each one cubic 
about three inches towards the cylinder. | foot of air, it fullows that the temperature 
‘To the end of this lever is attached, by a of the air contained in a room ten feet 
rivit or moveable joint, a rod, which ex-| square may be raised seventy-five degrees 
tends to the end of the cylinder, having a|in ten minutes ; or twenty four rooms may 
hook or catch near the end, which takes | be kept comfortably warm in the coldest 
to the second cross-head, whenever the| weather. ‘The liberated air must not be 
second piston is brought forward to the! permitted to escape within the room, as it 





Yours, very respectfully, 
Rurvus Porter. 
| Billerica, Mass., Aug. 16, 18:34. 


| weather. 





| From the Discourse of Mr. Gardiner be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

Do youask, what has America done for 
science? Where are the monuments of 
her skill? Look abroad over her vast 
continent ; consider the magnitude of her 
growth in this little point of time ; her 
feebleness, her poverty, her destitution of 
internal resources but fifty years ago, and 
now her wealth and strength, her com- 
inerce, her manufactures, her agricultural 
product, her mines, her roads, her canals, 
her rivers and lakes covered with steam- 
boats, the ocean with her ships, and reflect 
‘how much of science is involved in the 
‘contrivance and conduct of this vast and 
‘complicated machinery, and much of this 
‘unexampled exhibition of national prosper- 
ity is the direct consequence of mechanical 
ingenuity and the skilful application of 
physical philusophy to the business of lile. 
Ask what America bas done ! Why, pass- 
ing by all minor matters, the successful ap- 
plication of steam to locomotion, begun in 
America, here perfected for the purposes 
of navigation, extended in England recent- 
ly to movements upon land, 1s the single 
great invention of the age, likely to pro- 
duce a change as momentous in the rela- 
tions of human affairs, as the invention of 
‘gunpowder or the mariner’s compass. A 
'whole continent traversed by men and 
merchandise in less time than it took in the 
days of Pericles to communicate between 
Athens and Sparta, or in the time of Eliz- 
abeth to send a courier from London to 
Edinburgh! It is in effect as if all the 
wealth, power, and population spread over 
this immense territory, were drawn into 
‘the narrow compass of the Grecian Pelop- 
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this arrangement it will be understood that | onnesus, or the little island of England, 
the pistons, being connected, and the ex-| 


or the spot called Massachusetts. Whith- 
er then are fled the imagined difficulties 
and dangers of governing a wide-spread 
republic ? Extent of territory ceases to 
be weakness. Magnitude is no longer un- 
wieldly. Distance is scarcely separation. 
‘For, in relation to the extent of empire, 
the true inquiry should not be how many 
miles, but how many hours is it from place 
to place ;—and, if we would form some 
‘adequate idea of the amazing progress of 
this cementing and consolidating principle, 
facility of intercourse, take a single fact 
for illustration. At the commencement ot 
our revolution, Washington moved to the 
‘command of the American armies, from 
Philadelphia to the very place where we 
are now assembled, with ali the expedition 
which the means of the country could af- 
‘ford for himself and his train, and with no 
unusal cause of delay beyond a few hours 
‘of necessary retardation on the road in 
briefly declining the proffered civilties ol 
places through which he passed, and he 
‘reached this point of his destination on the 
‘twelfth day from his depa.ture ;—the j2th 
day! Even his despatches to > ath 
. , ° n 
iby single messengers, resting neither Guy 














a ‘ ef ix days traversing 
centre-head ; and is thereby, when the pis-| will be iutensely cold, and might be em- nor night, ay refer rr quia: 
ton receds, carried about three inches, ployed to advantage in the preparation of -this route ;—an the same jou y 


ius opening the valve, and isihea detaeh-\ ices, or in cooling apartments in warm 


‘now have been accomplished by theaid of 
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the American steamboat, moving without 
intermission and without faiigue, in less 
than thirty hours ;—and this time, short 
as it is, seems not unlikely to be reduced 
one half, when the British application of 
the locomotive power shall have been ex- 
tended by rail roads over the whole rout. 
What an union and concentration is this of 
the scattered energies of a vast republic. 

















SOMMARY. 
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We learn by a gentleman from Fort Gibson, 
that Proiessor Beyrich, a celebrated Buotanist, whe 
was explorivg this country under the patrovage 
of one of the scientific societies of Paris, died re- 
cently at that post. Professor Beyrich had at- 
tached Limself to the regiment of Dragoons, and 
reurved with them from their late expedition. 
His servant died within a few days afterwards. 
‘/he same gentleman also states, that information 
had been received of the appearance of Cholera 
among the Oxaget ; and much siekness prevailed 
uuong the Creeks, Cherokees, &e. 


Worcester Caltle Show.—The show of Cattle, 
and Sheep of the native breed, was very good. 
hat of fat oxen, particularly, was remarkably 
twee The Pioughing Mate was never beter 
contested, or the work done in a more satisfacto- 
ry manner, The exhibition of Butter and Cheese 
was good; that of manufactured articles, not e- 
qual to what it has been on some former ocea- 
swis. Our other engagements prevented our 
attending the exercises atthe Meeting House, but 
understand that the Address by Charles Allen, 
Esq. was well received .— Worcester Spy, 

Burning of the Steamboat Cygnet.—On Thurs- 
day night at about 12 o’elock, the sieamboat Cyg- 
net, lying at Janney’s wharf, at Alexandria, D 
. was discovered to be on fire, The alarm was 
jumediately given; but in a very short time the 
luat Was completely enveloped in fire, and it was 
found impossible to save her. She burned to the 
water's edge. At one time danger to the ship- 
pig in the tiamediate neighborhood of the burn- 
ug buat Was apprehended ; but owing to timely 
excrlions uO damage was dove. The brig Tri- 
lune, nearest to the Oyguet, was hauled into the 
sireain, and proper precautions taken to preserve 
ive other vessels in the adjacent docks. Owing 
ly the praiseworthy exertions of the firemen, al- 
%), the wharf at which the Cygnet lay was pre- 
served although it was frequently on fire. 

Su rapul was the progress of the flames, that 
the hands ,asieep on board at the time, barely es- 
vaped before the boat was on fire in every patt. 
Tue origin of this disaster was entirely acciden- 
tal—the fire, no doubt having been communicat- 
ed to the wood work from the heat of the furn- 
vce, The wreck of the boat has been secured at 
the wharf where she burned. 

The Cygnet was owned by Messrs. Bradley 
\ Co. of Washington, and was the boat formerly 
cuiployed to carry the mail to Potomac Creek. 
Sie has latterly, however, beeu engaged in plying 
between Washington and Alexaudsia, 





Dretdful Explosion, and loss of Lives.—The 
Pittsburgh Advertiser, of the 6th Orteber save :— 
This morning about 5 o’cloek, just as we had 
‘loppea the emissun of the city edition of our pa 
per, intelligence was ereught to us of the explo 
sivn of the boilers of the Eagle Cotion Factory 
iu the burvugh of Allegheny, owner by Mesers, 
Arbuckle and Avery, Hastening in a short time 
‘a the seene of calamity, we witnessed the full 
extent of the ruin and disaster. Never did we 
vok upon a spectable so full of horror. The ex- 
tensive building is almost an entire ruin—a mass 
Of stones, bricks, aud rubbish. ‘The building aud 
much of the costly aud extensive machinery are 
ulierly lost and destroved; but the loss of the 
Moperty is small compared with the loss of life 
and the agony and misery which have resulted. 
So far as we could gu ther the circumstances they 
are these. The boiler had been suffered throngh 
the neglect or inattention to become heated be 


lore the water was let in, whieh caused the heads 








|to be blown out—and the concussion was so great 
\that they rose from their beds, and passing ont 
of the engine house, overturned a small office at- 
tached to the building, whieh it completely shiv- 
ered to pieces, A machinist, Jas, Marlatt, @ 
Frenchman, was killed instantaneously, and the 
first Engineer, Alexander Morrow, so badly scal- 
ded as to leave no hope of his recovery. Two 
boys, named James Heming and Dodd, are 
missing, supposed to be lying dead among the 
rubbish, which is now being removed. Another 
boy killed, name not recollected. Three young 
women at work in the factory were very badley 
wounded, all of them baving limbs broken. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the explo- 
sion occurred at an hour earlier than twat at 
which must of the bands are accustomed to be at 
work—had it been an borr later, the disaster 
would have been very great; as itis, the extent 
of injury is not vet known, as several are missing 
of whom itis not known whether they were on) 
duty or not, 








The Limington Recorder says that James Me- 
Arthur, Esq. of that town, has raised the present 
season, from vines planted in bis gardeu in 1830, 
sixteen bushels of the Isabella, Catawba and Els- 
ingburgh Grapes. 


The report of the loss of the British ship Sybel- 
la and several hundred passengers, on St. Paul’s 
Island, turns out to be a fabrication of a sailor 
boy at Pictou, to obtain charity. 


Breach of Promise.—At the term of the Su- 
preme Court holden in this town last week, an 
action fora breach of promise of marriage, Eliza 
B, Boies of Solon, vs. J. H. MeAlister, of St. Ste- 
phens, N. B, was tried on an appeal from the 
Com:non Pleas where the plaintiff recovered ove 
Thousaud Dollars damages. The case was man- 
aged on the part of the Plaintiff by John S. Ten- 
ney, Esq. of this town, and for the Defendaat by 
|Frederick Allen and Timothy Boutelle, Esq:’s 
|The trial occupied two days, the Counsel for the 
| parties occupying over three hours each in their 
| arguments to the Jury, who after a short absence 
‘returned a verdict uf Twelve Hundred Dollars for | 
the Plaintiff. Vorridgewock Journal. 


MARRIAGES. 


| In Readfield, on Tuesday last, by the Rev. David Thurs- 
| ton, Mr Philander Morton of Hallowell, to Miss Diana 
Lombard, 





























WANTED, 
Bb]. IIOOP POLES, for which a fair price will be paid 
| by H. HUICHINS. 
Winthrop, Oct. 15, 1834. 


=— 
| ig tes is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 

duly appointed Administrator of all and singular the 
goods and estate which were of SIMEON GOULD, late of 
Leeds, in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and 
has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: 
— All persons, therefore, having demands against the Es- 
tate of said deceased are desired to exhibit the same for set- 
tlement; and all indebted to said Estate are requesied to 
wake immediate payment to 

LLOYD GOULD, Administrator. 
Leeds, Sept. 30, 1834. 


SIMON B. PRESCOTT—Tarvor, 


OULD inform his friends and customers tliat he has 
now so far recovered his health as to be able to at- 
tend to the business of Lis shop—and all those who may fa- 
vor him with their custom may rely upon having their work 
done with neatness and despatch—ana all garments made by 
him shall be cut in the best style and warranted to fit,—and 
so long as he shall merit, he hopes to receive a share of the 
public patronage. ; 
Cutting done as usual, and trimmings will be furnished 
when requested at fair prices, 
Winthrop, Oct. 14, 1834. 


NOTICE. 
i or Copartnership heretofore existing between the sub— 
scribers, is this day dissolved by mutual consent—aid 

all persons indebted to the lute firm of Farnuam §& Cor- 
DIS are requested to make payment to Samuel Cordis, who 
is authorized to settle the same. 

iH. B. FARNUIAM., 

SAMUEL CORDIS, 




















September 22, 1834. 


Dry Goods. 


¥EO. W. SHEPHERD has just received and will keep 
constantly on hand an extensive assortment of ME- 
RINOES, CIRCASSIANS, SILKS, CALICOES, and 
every other deseription of Foreign and Domestic DRY 
GOODS, which will be sold WHOLESALE and KETAIL at 
the LoWEsT CAgH PRICES. 
Augusta, Oct. 7, 1834. tf. 


LIST OF LETTERS 
Remaining in the Post Office at Winthrop, Oct. 1, 1834. 


Benjainin Samuel | Lancaster Miss 
Buswell Willian Merrow Zelotes \ 
| 
| 








Chandler Levi Merrow Edwuud 
Coy Daniei Morton Harison 
Cooly Luther Pinkham Reuben 


Clark Samuel Pinkbam Charlies 





In Gardiner, Mr John Palmer to Miss Martha Ann Han- 
dy, both of Hallowell. 

In Thomaston, Mr Edwin Rose to Miss Caroline 8S. 
Fuller. Mr Edward B. Lermond to Miss Mary Ann.| 
| Killsa. 

In Bath, Mr Willard Walker to Miss Jane Ham. 


fs) DEATHS. 


In this town, on Monday last, Miss Nioma Perkins, ag- 
ed 16, 

In Thomaston, Mrs Polly, wife of Mr Roland Wade, a- 
ged 59. a 
| In Jackson, 11th inst. George L. son of Capt. Joseph | 
Pilsbury, aged 18 months. He fell into some boiling syrup 





— 











| and the embers, and lived only about 24 hours. iH 


In Brunswick, Miss Rebecca Ann Stone, daughter of the 
| - 7 | 
| late Daniel Stone, Esq. aged 19. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET—Mownpay, Oct. 13. 
( Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market 890 Beef Cattle, 1480 Stores, 3200 Sheep, and 
2020 Swine. Several lots and parts of lots of Stores, and 
| 450 Swine were reported last week. 
| Prices. Beef Cattle —There were some better cattle 
| at market this week than last. We noticed a few very fine 
| trom (Worcester County) which were taken for something 
jmore tuan $5, Mu quote to correspond with last week, 
viz—prime at 4 75 a 5; good 4a 450 (which included some 
very fine cows) thin 3 25 a 3 75. 

Stores—Yearlings $6 a 8; two year old $8 a 14; three | 
years old 17 a 24. 

Barrelling Cattle—We are not able to redeem our pledge 
last week to give prices ; the limited number at market did 
not enable the barreiler to make sufficient purchases to es- 
tablish prices. 

Sheep .—Good sales ; a lot of lambs inferior quality sold 
for 1 12 1-2 and 1 25; lots 1 62, 1 84, 1 88, 2, 212, 2 25, 
2 33, and 2 50; some fine Wethers at market prices not 
known. 

Swine—Sales quick at a small advance ; lots not selected 
half barrows at 4c. and lots two thirds barrows at 4 1-4c.;| 
old barrows selected at 4 1-2c.; sows at 3 1-2; a lot of 400 
shoats from (Chenango Co. N. ¥.) a few more than half! 


barrows were taken im one lot a 4 1-4; at retail 41-2 wr | 
sows and 5 1-2 for barrows, 














Corresponding See. of} Preseott Benj. R. 
the W. Ant: S Society.| Pierce Moses 
Davis Marv | Richard Clarissa 





Kreeman Betsey Richardson William 
Fairbanks Hanneh Kemick Jobo 
Fairbanks Elias P. Rollins Miss FE. 
Gardiwer Timothy Stove Jon 
Goodrich Sarah Ul. Tompson William 
Honaford Josiah Trip Benj. 
Haskell Levi Warren David 
Hanson Lydia White Samuel 
Hopkins R. M. Whitney Samvel 
uwes Betsey Whiting Jonathan 
Hodgman Adeh White Joel Jr. 
Hutchins Wilham White Joel 
Kimball Nathaniel White Moses 
Keen Peter E. (2) Young John 

GEO. W. STANLEY, Post Master. 


LEWIS P. PARLIN, iW. wD. 
PHYSICIAN, SURGEON, 
AND 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


RKeaprietp, Ve. 


NOTICE, 

HE Selectmen of Winthrop give notice, that 

they will be in session at their oflice, for the 
purpose of accommedating those who may have 
accounts against said town, and for other busi- 
ness, on the last Saturdays of each month during 
the remainder of the political year, from J to 5 
o’cloek, P. M. J. MAY, per order. 

September 24th, 1834. 

N. B.—The School Agents are reminded that 
the time has long since past which the law at- 
lows them to make a reenrn of the number of 
scholars. Tumwediave «tteution to this sul ject is 
requested, 
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MAINE FARMER 





POETRY. 
WHERE I8 HE? 


BY HENRY NEELE. 
“ Man giveth up the ghost and where is he ?”—Job. 


And where is he? not by her side, 
Whose every want he loved to tend: 
Not o’er those valleys wand’ring wide, 
Where sweetly lost, he oft would wend ; 
That form beloved he marks no more; 
Those scenes admired no more shall see ; 
Those scenes are lovely as before, 
And she is fair—but where is he ? 








No, no, the radience is not dim, 
That used to gild his favorite hill; 
The pleasures thas were dear to him, 
And dear {o life and nature still ; 
But ah! his home is not as fair, 
Neglected must his gardens be, 
The liles droop and wither there, 
And seem to whisper, ‘ where is he? ° 


His was the pomp, the crowded hall, 
But where is all this proud display ? 
His riches, honors, pleasures, all 
Desire could frame—but where are they ? 
And he, as some tall rock that stands 
Protected by the circling sea, 
Surrounded by admiring bands, 
Seemed proudly strong—and where is he? 


The church yard bears an added stone, 
The fireside shows a vacant chair ; 
Here sadness dwells and weeps alone ; 
And death displays his banner, there. 
There life is gone, the breath has fled, 
And what has been no more shall be ; 
The well known form, the welrome tread, 
Oh! where are they, and where is he ? 











MISCELLANY. 








CHANGES OF FORTUNE. 


In philosophizing on the mutability of 
human affairs, not long since, the follow- 
ing incidents related to us by a gentleman 
of the first respectability, were brought to 
mind. At an early period in the settle- 
ment of this country, the gentleman allud- 
ed to, left Philadelphia for the ‘ far away 
west,” to where the tide of emigration 
was fast flowing, to seek his fortune in the 
wilds of Ohio. He was young and poor, 
with but a few dollars in his pocket to de- 
fray the expenses of a long and perilous 
Journey. Mounted upon a small pony, 
upon which he had previously placed his 
stock of clothes, his little all of worldly 
goods,he bid farewell to his kindred, home 
and native city, and bent his way towards 
the setting sun. Though he was thus lim- 
ited in his circumstances, he possessed that 
which was infinitely better than paternal 
inheritance, or the richest pecuniary lega- 
cy. He had a good profession and a per- 
severing disposition. These will carry one 
through life with greater honor and more 
credit, than wealth and friends, and often 
elevates him to the highest pinacle of hu- 
man excellence. Pursuing his lonely way 


reflecting on the past, and forming plans) 


for the future, he arrived at an inn at the 
foot cf the great Allegany, where he stop- 
pod for the parpose of refreshment for 
himself and beast. The irn was all com- 
motion and bustle, making preparations 
for a sumptuous dinner for the Judges of 
the Court, who were hourly expected. 
The landlord apologized for paying his 
young guest so little attention, asa “ great 
many big folks going to court would hon- 
or his house with a visit, and it required 
all his exertions to to make suitable prep- 
arations.” He was consequently excused. 
‘fter partaking of his more homely meal, 





he resumed his more lonely journey. Up-| 
on gaining the summit of the mountain, 
he met two gentlemen, whose appearance 
indicated men in authority, and whose style 
of travelling denoted them as gentlemen of 
the first fashion, and of the highest re- 
spectability. Servants in livery, with 
their masters baggage attended in the rear. 
The toute ensemble made a most imposing 
appearance, more especially when we take 
into consideration the state-of things at 
that early period in the west. Although 
accustomed daily to witness equipages, and 
a style of travelling surpassing this in 
splendor, in his own native city Philadel- 
phia, yet in the uncultivated and untenant- 
ed Alleganies, the like could hardly be ex- 
pected. 

In his astonishment at what he saw, he 

turned around to contemplate the caval- 
cade as they passed and descended the 
mountain he had just risen. He said with- 
in himself, ‘ Is it possible that I shall ev- 
er be able to travel in a manner compared 
to this, or become a man of such apparent 
consequence or importance tothe world?” 
From this he fell into a train of musings. 
He reflected on his humble pretensions, 
and the little probability there was for him 
to aspire to fame or fortune. True the 
world was broad and wide before him, he 
was young and industrious,with good mor- 
al habits, but he had neither money nor 
influential friends to advance his fortunes, 
or to.introduce him into the great arena of 
the world. 
From this time forward his resolution was 
taken, he firmly resolved upon three im- 
portant things, without which, no one can 
hope for, or realize success. INDUSTRY, 
ECONOMY and TEMPERANCE, with 
health, and a moderate share of good luck, 
cannot fail to ensure, if not unbounded 
wealth, at least a competancy and a certain 
security against want and the ills of pov- 
erty. Our friend practised upon these vir- 
tues, and prosperity, like an overflowing 
stream, crowned his exertions. Heis now 
one of our most respectable and wealthy 
citizens, and for his kind feelings in exten- 
ding the helping hand to the industrious 
poor, striving to make headway against 
the misfortunes of the world. 

The two gentlemen, the subjects of con- 
templation by our friend, as before men- 
tioned, removed to the west, and became 
citizens of the same place. Months and 
years have rolled away since the period of 
which we speak. Times and things have 
undergone an astonishing change. Youth 
has given place to age. The wilderness 
has budded and blossomed, and brought 
forth fruit of vast and important improve- 
ments. The tall forest has bowed its bran- 
ches to the potency of the woodsman’s axe 
and by the industrious mechanic converted 
into comfortable and commodious habita- 
tions for man. Even the judges, whose 
splendor struck awe into the bosom of our 
reflecting youth, have tasted the sad rever- 
ses of fortune. One wentto his long reck- 
oning, years ago, in wretchedness and pov- 





erty. The other, isa living votary and. 
/martyr to the shrine of intemperance, a 
‘humble pensioner on the bounty of his 





|country. Thus the stream of wealth, which 


int — 
<< 


became extinct and dried-up in one place, 
flows profusely in another ; and those en. 
viable honors, which glitter, and dazzle 
the eye of the beholder, have given place 
to poverty and disgrace. From this short 
sketch and important lesson may be drawn 
—it teaches a moral of the utmost conse- 
quence. Honest 1npustRyY, with persever. 
ance, and FRuUGALITY, will lead to Honor, 
WELATH and nappiness. Laziness and 
profligacy to irretrievable ruin and misery, 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


LW ten this title, a new Literary Journal of the largest 
imperial size, was issued by the subscriber on Saturday 
the 22d of March. Its leading features are as follows : 

“THE New-YORKER’” is equal in size and execution 
to any of the literary weeklies of this city, and at the saine 
afforded at a much lower rate than the cheapest of them. |r 
will combine more completely than any of its immediate ri- 
vials the distinguishing characteris*ics of a literary journal 
with those of a regulgr and systematic chronicle of passing 
events. In short it is designed to commend itself as a gen- 
eral newspaper, alike acceptable to the lover of literature, 
the devoted of business, and the gleaner of intelligence. |i 
will contain—I. Literature of the Day—embracing Re- 
views of New Publications, Original Tales, Essays, Poems, 
&c. with selections from the whole range of English and 
American periodical literature. 

Il. General Intelligence—comprising the current News 
of the Day, foreign and domestic, whether civil or political 
carefully avoiding, however, the least semblance of partisan 
bias in politics, and confined strictly to thetpresentation of a 
general and impartial account of the movements of al! par- 
ties whatever, without discrimination and without the exlu. 
bition of personal preference. 

Should their jonrnal receive the approbation and support 
of the public, the undersigned pledge themselves to spare 
neither exertions nor expense to render its literary character 
and general interest at least equal to those of its contempo- 
ries ; and, whatever may be the measure of their encourage- 
ment, they confidently assert that it shall be excelled bya 
few in quantity of matter or in the variety and originality 


of its contents. 
H. GREELEY & CO. 

New York March 22, 1834. 

{r3-The New Yorker has no connection whatever with 
an ephemeral affair with the same title, which was publish- 
ed ‘ast season; but in order to free ‘ our good name’ from al! 
approbrium, we hereby agree te send our paper GRATUIT- 
OUSLY to all the patrons of that concern for which they have 
paid the publisher thereof. 

Office 114 Fulton Street. 


CONDITIONS. 

The New YorKER 1s published every Saturday morning 
on a large imperial Sheet, containing twenty four wide and 
closely printed columes, and forwarded to its patrons wheth- 
er m city or country, at the rate of TWO DOLLARS per 
annum, payable in advance. When payment is delayed tl 
the end of the second quarter, fifty cents will be added: 

Any person procuring us six subscribers in the country, 
and forwarding $10 free of postage, will be entitled to the 
remainder for his trouble, and in the same proportion for 4 
larger number. Companies uniting in a remittance will be 
supplied on the same terms. 

Postmasters, Booksellers, and General Agents for the 
circulation of periodicals are respectfully solicitec to interes! 
themselves in our behalf, and are hereby assured that they 
shall in all cases receive the highest remuneration whic) 
the low price of our paper will enableus to give. 

(Subscriptions received at this Office. 


FASHIONABLE 


TAILORING. 


pas Copartnership heretofore existing under the firm 
of PRESCOTT & DEALY having been dissolves, 
the subscriber would respectfully inform the inhabitants «' 
Winthrop and vicinity, that he has taken the room lately 
occupied by Miss Hannah C. Tilton, next door to the Posi 
Office, where he intends carrying on the 
TAILORING BUSINESS , 

in all its various branches. He has the latest London, New 
York and Boston Fashions as often as they appear; and pe 
pains will be spared to satisfy those who may favor him 
with their custom, which will be faithfully done in the neal 
est manner and most approved style, and warranted to ™ 
the person and suit the fancy of customers. 


(3° Cutting carefully attended to. ; 
paibnaities Ana JAMES DEALY. 











Winthrop, Jaty 22, 1834. 
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Clothiers Shears. 


FPNUE subscriber has a Stone fitted in the best menne 

for all kinds of grinding, at his shop in W bnheep © 
lage ; where he will pay particular attention to the grinding 
of Clothiers’ Shears. ‘Those sent by Stage will be promp' 
ly attended to and returned to order. 


PLINY HARRIS. 
Winthrop, August 14, 1834. 
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